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SHORTHAND IN COMPOSITION. 


My experience with shorthandas an aid in 
composition is different from tho ®f H. M. 
Hoke, as given in the January number of THE 
Writer. Shorthand is the best tool in my 
literary workshop. 

Itisn alone the mental effort that causes 
the achi ; head and insomnia of the brain- 
worker. fhe mechanical labor of putting his 
thoughts on paper in proper form before send- 

g to the publisher is a hard strain upon his 

ers, and anything that will render his work 


less trying, whether it be the typewriter, abbre- 
viated longhand, or shorthand, will undoubtedly 
help him in composition. 

The use of any one of these expedients is 
largely a matter of habit; hence, no writer can 
lay down exact rules for the guidance of other 
writers. From reading the varied experiences 
of different journalists we gain here and there a 
few suggestions to help us in our work. The 
practice of shorthand-writing is a delight and 
a convenience to me, and my experience has 
been that, when one has attained sufficient skill 
in shorthand to be able to do verbatim report- 
ing, shorthand is the most natural and easy 
method of expressing his ideas on paper, and is 
fully as available as longhand or typewriting 
in preparing manuscript until the final copy for 
the press is made. 

When shorthand is written carefully, it is fully 
as legible as ordinary longhand notes. Like 
a good tool in the hands of an unskilful work- 
man, it sometimes fails to meet the desires of 
the writer simply because he is not practised in 
using it. Several shorthand magazines accept 
for their columns articles written in shorthand, 
which are set up in print by compositors who 
have a knowledge of stenography. 

Much of my correspondence is carried on in 
shorthand, and, as a rule, in writing letters of 
importance, I jot them down first in shorthand, 
and then transcribe them upon the typewriter. 
I find that I can take notes in shorthand and 
transcribe them upon the typewriter in just 
about the time it would take me to write 
directly upon the machine. 

Of course, the great advantage of shorthand 
over the typewriter in composition is that you 
have always the shorthand at your command. 
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When your machine gets out of order, or you 
are away from your desk, you can briefly record 
some passing thoughts that might be lost were 
they not instantly put intoa permanent form. I 
admit that sometimes when I have jotted down 
some fleeting impressions in shorthand on the 
back of an old envelope with the stump of a 
lead pencil, and have carried the paper around 
in my pocket all day, it has not been easy to 
decipher the writing, but how would ordinary 
longhand writing fare under the same circum- 
stances? Those who compose on the type- 
writer generally make a rough draft of their 
composition, and afterward correct and copy it. 
In the flow of ideas, little attention is paid to 
punctuation or errors. Is the sensitive mind of 
the composer disturbed by finding “x” where 
“‘s” was intended, or an exclamation point 
where he wanted a period? Is the force of his 
brilliant passages lost to him because he has 
transposed the letters in one or two of the 
words? Errors in the mechanical execution of 
literary work are easily corrected. 

The printers express such a decided prefer- 
ence for typewritten manuscript that I should 
be quite at a loss were I compelled to dispense 
with the machine and write in longhand again ; 
yet, for my own personal gratification, if I had 
to choose between my knowledge of shorthand 
and the use of the typewriter as an aid in liter- 
ary work, I should not hesitate to retain the 
shorthand. 

Any one who possesses a knowledge of both 
shorthand writing and typewriting has two good 
assistants to serve him in preparing work for 
the press. Articles can be written in short- 
hand, corrected and re-arranged, transcribed on 
the typewriter, and perhaps still further changed, 
and finally copied for the printer. To one who 
strives for improvement in style and manner, 
the advantage of this is evident. The tedious 
task of writing the same thing several times is 
made easy, while the act of changing from one 
method of writing to another suggests new ideas 
and better language. 

A stenographer who loves his philosophical 
and convenient system of writing finds a page 
of shorthand manuscript anything but dead. 
Like the musical score to the musician, it carries 
sounds to his mental ear, and forms a clear and 


distinct image. While some happy expressions 
appear to be an inspiration, many sentences and 
paragraphs can be written over and over again, 
with additions, erasures, and transpositions, 
until a satisfactory clearness is obtained. 

The orthography now in use gives us but 
little clue to the proper sound of a word when 
spoken, and in preparing essays to read in 
public I find that by writing in phonography | 
make use of more euphonious words than when 
I formerly wrote in longhand. The study of 
phonography tends to increase one’s vocabulary, 
and trains the ear to note the component sounds 
of a word, so this may be partially a matter of 
education. 

Shorthand is to an expert writer fully as 
legible as abbreviated longhand, and can be 
written in less space and much more rapidly. 
Those who contemplate studying shorthand 
with a view to saving time and labor in literary 
work, and who do not require a high degree of 
speed, but desire perfect legibility, may find 
their requirements fulfilled by learning the vocal- 
ized, or corresponding, style of phonography. A 
working knowledge of this can be acquired in a 
few months’ time, and in reading one does not 
have to depend upon the context for the exact 
significance of a certain character; each word 
stands alone, and the vowel as well as the 
consonant sounds are plainly represented. 

One of the most important uses of shorthand 
in composition is in gathering a mass of facts 
and fund of information upon which to base an 
article. Here its time and labor-saving quali- 
ties shine forth most brilliantly, and render it a 
valuable aid to the student. 

If one cannot pick up a page of shorthand 
notes and tell at a glance what is the gist of 
the matter contained therein, as can be done 
with longhand or typewritten notes, he may 
find use for a plan which I employ occasionally 
for notes and sketches, which I lay aside to be 
worked up into a paper at some future time. 

Write on loose sheets of paper, leaving a 
wide margin on each side so as to give abun- 
dant room for changes. In writing on any 
particular subject, partially arrange the matter 
into paragraphs or heads, and leave a space 
after each paragraph, so that each portion 
will be set off by itself. Then write in long- 
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hand the leading word or key-note of each 
paragraph. By this plan, if papers are dis- 
arranged, the scraps relating to any subject can 
be readily selected. Almost the same result 


can be attained by underscoring certain words 
from time to time, so as to catch the eye, and 
give the points of the article. 

Nellie Frances Milburn. 





THE PEOPLE AND THE POST-OFFICE. 


Considering the great number of articles 
transmitted by mail, the marvel is that the losses 
are so few. Still, I venture to assert, there is 
not a postmaster in the United States, in a 
town of 5,000 or more people,who is not troubled 
by occasional reports of articles lost in the mail, 
and especially of letters containing postal notes 
or small sums of money. Of these losses, it is 
safe to say, fully three-fourths are the result of 
carelessness on the part of the senders, who 
wrote the addresses illegibly, or perhaps failed 
to write the addresses at all, or neglected to 
sign their names to the letters enclosing money. 
Of the other remaining missing packages, per- 
haps one-third are stolen, one-third are lost by 
accident, such as destruction of mail cars by 
fire or otherwise, and one-third by mistakes of 
postmasters and postal clerks. 

A good many packages of merchandise are 

. lost because of the flimsy manner in which they 

have been wrapped. The sacks containing 
them are often crowded almost to bursting, and 
the thin wrapping paper and brittle twine soon 
break. Occasionally, when a sack reaches the 
post-office and is opened, the article of merchan- 
dise tumbles out, but the wrapper is missing. 
Sometimes the wrapper and string appear, but 
the package is gone. Unidentified packages are 
sent to the post-office cemetery at Washington, 
and are entombed with other similar packages. 
There is a possibility that they may be resur- 
rected and restored to their rightful owners, 
but the records of the dead-letter office disclose 
a vast number of articles which are never 
claimed, or the ownership of which cannot 
be determined. 

If the post-office department would furnish 
each post-office with strong manila bags of dif- 


ferent sizes, with tags attached, and sell them 
at cost to transmitters of merchandise packages, 
impressing upon postmasters the necessity of 
urging their use, and then require that such 
packages should be transmitted in strong 
pouches, separate from all other mail, in my 
opinion, the loss of a merchandise parcel would 
seldom occur. 

If people in writing ordinary letters would 
use the government special request envelopes, 
and always write name and address in the 
proper place, they would do a sensible thing, 
and ensure the return of many misdirected let- 
ters. Those who insist on the fad of writing 
the town and state before the address unwit- 
tingly annoy the postal clerks, who always look 
for these parts of the address in the lower right- 
hand corner. I submit the following as a sample 
superscription, complete in all respects : — 





Return to J. S. Clarkson, 
began om yg >. C. 
If not called for in ro days. 


i 


Hon. J. W. McDILL, 
CRESTON, 


Union County. Iowa. 











If the county immediately follows the town, 
it interferes with the rapid reading of the postal 
clerk, whose practised eye always looks first for 
the town and state. To all towns not free deliv- 
ery offices the name of the county should be 
added. It not only aids the correct delivery of 
letters when the addresses are imperfectly or 
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incorrectly written, but greatly aids the postal 
clerk in determining the direction of the letter 
if the post-office is a new town, and unknown 
to him. Ifthe city is a free delivery office, the 
number and name of the street should be placed 
in the lower left-hand corner, the number above 
the name of the street, for the convenience of 
the carrier. Ifa town is of enough importance 
to have a free delivery, the county may be omit- 
ted from the address, if the street number is 
given. 

I have read several bad suggestions in THE 
WRITER regarding the proper way to send 
remittances by mail. You may send a good 
many dollar bills safely through the mails, but 
the first time you lose one you will be cured of 
the habit. An ignorant thief, if he rifles a 
letter, will be less likely to take a postal note 
than a government bill, but there are very few 
letter thieves who do not know that it is about 
as safe to present a postal note as a bill to a 
postmaster. Postal notes are payable to bearer, 
at all money order offices, and unless an unusu- 
ally large number of notes is presented by the 
same person, or under other extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the postmaster will not ask any 
questions, but will pay them promptly. 

There is no other method of remitting money 
so absolutely sure and safe as a postal money 
order. As postmaster of a second-class office 
in a flourishing young city (Creston, Iowa, ) for 
nearly four years, I have had a good opportunity 
to prove this by observation and personal 
experience. It costs but two cents more to 
send a money order than a postal note, where 
the amount does not exceed $5. If I have to 
send sums of $1 and more, I always remit 
money orders, and if I am sending to an 
unknown firm, at a long distance, if the amount 
exceeds fifty cents, I prefer a money order. 
This preference saved me sixty cents recently. 
I sent for a small scrap-book published by 
a firm in Rochester, N. Y., promising to remit 
if the book was satisfactory. As soon as I 
examined the book I remitted a money order 
for sixty cents. About six months afterward I 
received a bill for sixty cents, and a sharp 
reminder that I had promised to pay promptly. 
I at once examined the official record of money 
orders issued, which showed that I had remit- 


ted a money order on Rochester, N. Y., about 
the date mentioned in the statement of account, 
and a further examination of the original money 
order application showed that it had been made 
payable to this firm. In my letter to the firm | 
told them to go to the post-office in Rochester, 
and if my remittance had not been received, 
and the money order paid, — which the records 
of the Rochester office would determine, — to 
apply for a duplicate. I have not heard from 
them since. The firm doubtless received the 
order, but neglected to credit my account. 
Had I sent a postal note, or silver, or stamps. 
they could have held me for the money. 

I recall a still more remarkable instance of 
the value of the post-office money order over al! 
other forms of remittance. Some time ago a resi- 
dent of my city came to the post-office in company 
with a stranger, and asked me if I could find the 
record of a money order drawn on my office ten 
years before. On my answering affirmatively, 
he proceeded to give the reasons for his inquiry : 
Ten years before, while in Creston, urgent busi- 
ness called him to Galesburg, Ill. He needed 
money, and pawned an overcoat, worth forty 
dollars, to the Creston citizen as security for 
a loan of ten dollars, which sum he promised 
to remit on his arrival at Galesburg. A few 
days after his arrival he bought a money order 
at the Galesburg post-office, and sent it to Cres- 
ton, requesting the holder of the overcoat to 
express the coat to a town in the far West, to. 
which he went the following day. Arriving at 
this point, he waited several days for the over- 
coat, but it did not come. Then he was called 
to the Pacific coast. Before leaving, however, 
he notified the express company to forward the 
coat, when it was received, to a certain point in 
California. He never received the overcoat, 
and finally let the matter rest, until ten years 
afterward, when he was passing through Cres- 
ton and called upon the man to whom he had 
remitted the money. Within fifteen minutes 
after the two gentlemen came into the post- 
office I found that the money order advice had 
reached the office promptly, but for some unac- 
countable cause had never been received by the 
payee. The result was an application for a dup- 
licate, and the restoration of the money in less 
than two weeks. I doubt if any express or bank 
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record is as complete and accessible as the pos- 
tal money order record. If aperson who remits 
money is not a systematic book-keeper, his 
account will be kept straight by the postmas- 
ters at both ends of the route, if he remits by 
money order. 

Regarding legible post-marks, I may say that 
the Boston post-mark, recently extolled in THE 
WRITER, is made by a patented machine. I do 
not believe that it is possible to make a per- 
fectly legible post-mark with the old-fashioned 


hand stamp now in general use. This question 
is not a new one with postmasters and the de- 
partment. Ex-Postmaster-General Vilas and 
other officials have discussed the matter in their 
reports. The difficulty is to secure some cheap 
and durable device whichis practical and speedy 
in its operation. When such a discovery is 
made, the post-office department will doubtless 
be glad to adopt it, and the illegibility of post- 
marks will no longer be a subject of public 
complaint. S. R. Davis. 





HOME-MADE BOOK-SHELVES. 


An accumulation of books and periodicals 
renders a library of some kind necessary. The 
refining as well as educatfonal influence of a 
good home library is incalculable. Even if the 
number of books be small, there is a double 
satisfaction in having a recognized location for 
them. Books scattered about, never to be 
found twice in the same place, lose some of 
their value. In these days of cheap literature 
every one with the ambition possesses at least a 
small collection of the works of favorite authors, 
in which he would take a vast deal more inter- 
est and pleasure if they were arranged methodi- 
cally on shelves, numbered, and catalogued. To 
many the expense of the regulation library- 
fittings, or the hard-wood, glass-front cases, 
seems an insurmountable obstacle to the sug- 
gested arrangement. For the benefit of such I 
am going to tell in detail how I made some 
neat, serviceable shelving, which has given me 
most solid enjoyment. To build according to 
the following directions requires fifty-six feet of 
stock, which, at seven cents a foot, amounts to 
$3.92. Five dollars ought to include staining, 
and everything complete. 

The material that I employed was three- 
quarter inch white-wood or pine “ shelf-boards,” 
smooth on both sides. The wood can be 
painted with black enamel, or stained in black 
walnut, mahogany, or cherry. To use the cans 
of ready-mixed, black-walnut staining would 


probably be as satisfactory as any way. Do 
not put on varnish where books are to come 
in contact with the shelves. Any carpenter 
can furnish boards of the following dimen- 
sions : — 

One piece for the top, fourteen inches wide, 
one hundred inches long. 

Two pieces for the sides, twelve inches wide, 
sixty-three inches long. 

Four pieces, twelve inches wide, ninety-five 
inches long, for the shelves; and 

One piece, twelve inches wide and sixty 
inches long, to be sawed into five partitions for 
centre supports for the shelves, as follows: One 
ten inches long ; one sixteen inches long; three 
twelve inches long. This will leave book spaces 
of two heights, and. ten inches of waste space 
below, which, however, need not be wasted. 

In the two side-pieces (in the inside surfaces ) 
saw grooves one-quarter of an inch deep, and 
wide enough to receive the ends of the shelves, 
necessarily a fraction wider than three-quarters 
of an inch. Saw the first grooves ten inches 
from the bottom of the board; the next three 
twelve inches apart (inside measure). This 
leaves one, the top space, sixteen inches in the 
clear. 

Put the case together with screws, so that it 
may be easily taken apart, if desired. Place 
the sides upright, and screw on the top, so as 
to leave it projecting two inches at the ends 
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and front, but not at the back. Place the shelves 
in position, beginning with the lowest, and 
fasten them. In the same order, put in the cen- 
tre partitions, screwing through the shelves 
into the ends, and securing each by one wire- 
nail in the back, driven slantwise through the 
corner of the partition. 


If the book-case is to stand against the wall, 
the pattern of the wall-paper may give an un- 
finished appearance. This may be overcome 
by tacking to the back of the frame-work any 
plain, heavy paper of “solid” tint or color. 
Even the paper used in sheathing houses does 
not look out of place. Clifton S. Wady. 


BOOK-REVIEWING. 


The first object of a book review is to give 
such information about the book discussed as 
will enable the reader to estimate its value to 
him. It should be so written that the reader 
will feel as if he had seen the work and glanced 
over its pages. The plan I usually follow is, 
first, to give the reader an idea of the general 
appearance of the work, by describing its size, 
the style of binding, the quality of the paper, 
the size of type, and other features. The size 
of the volume should be given in inches. 
Any one can comprehend 6x9 inches, but how 
many ordinary readers picture in their mind the 
size of a book when they read “octavo” or “duo- 
decimo”? The number of pages should also be 
stated. It is a good plan to head the review 
with a copy of the title-page. Then comes the 
preface, and this is where more than one editor 
commits his first sin in a review. I carefully 
réad the author’s remarks, and note the claims 
he makes for the publication. If any of them are 
specific, I follow them up throughout the work, 
and mention them with comments, according to 
my idea of success or failure. It is a habit 
with many editors simply to read the preface, 
and then to work it over into the form of a 
review. Authors are well aware of this prac- 
tice, and the preface is frequently written in 
such style that editors will be given but little 
trouble with their so-called review. When 
such a preface meets my eye I am careful to 
see if it is not highly colored by the author. 
If the preface does not prove to be a suitable 
starting point for the review, I look at the table 
of contents, or, if there is none, at the general 


system of arrangement. This is followed out 
in detail, as merit may deserve or demerit 
render necessary. 

There are many points to be observed in 
special works that are often overlooked. A 
book of reference should have a good index, 
but some are without one, and still are favor- 
ably reviewed. An appendix may be more 
valuable than the work itself, or it may be 
added conventionally, as some letter-writers 
invariably add a postscript to their letters. 
The table of contents is sometimes a book in 
itself; sometimes it is brief and inaccurate. 
The quality of the paper on which a book is 
printed is of no great importance, unless the 
work is one of art. Some editors condemn all 
books that are not printed on first quality book 
paper. Reviewers should be careful also in 
criticising illustrations. In scientific works the 
question to be asked is whether or not the 
illustration is practical. A crude drawing may 
teach a chemist more than an expensive en- 
graving, if the former is made by a practical 
manipulator and the latter by a theoretical 
writer. Above all, a reviewer should not make 
statements that he knows are not true. Auth- 
ors and publishers like to have strong recom- 
mendations of their works, but editors must 
remember that a recommendation is one thing 
and a review another. An editor may say, 
“The volume before us is one containing an 
immense amount of information of great value 
to our readers,” or, “This story will please 
every one who reads it,” but such wholesale 
expressions do not enlighten readers who prefer 
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facts and not assertions. Editors sometimes 
permit personal prejudices to influence them 
in reviews. 

Reviewers frequently blame authors for the 
mechanical work of the publishers, or recommend 
a miserably-written and unreliable work on 
account of a neat typographical appearance. 
We should consider the purpose of a book, and 
then judge it accordingly. A work of art must 
have artistic illustrations, but very rough draw- 
ings may be serviceable in a scientific treatise. 
Again, we should be careful in reviewing new 
editions of a work, and, if possible, compare 
them with previous editions and note changes. 
The author’s preface is sometimes misleading. 
I have seen editions announced as “corrected 
and revised” that had a few typographical 
errors corrected and the date of publication re- 
vised, —this and nothing more. In a novel we 
cannot expect more, but in the case of a work 
on some one of the sciences this is an imposi- 
tion, and should be pointed out by the re- 
viewer. 


Translations, compilations, and works edited 
by a second author also require special atten- 
tion. A translation may do the original work 
an injustice, or it may improve on the first 
author’s language. Compilation may show 
careful work and great labor, yet be untrust- 
worthy and misleading. American editions of 
English works are especially open to criticism. 
In such cases the American author is expected, 
and generally claims, to render the work suita- 
ble for American readers. 1 have frequently 
seen examples where the second author had 
either so changed things as to make them mis- 
leading, or else had left unaltered terms and 
expressions that required explanation. 

Book-reviewing is a profession of much more 
importance than it is generally thought to be- 
In these days, when books are numerous and 
readers are plenty, the editor must stand be- 
tween them and see that the congenial ones 
are brought together. Thus he will assist in 
the good work of popular education. 

H. M. Whelpiley. 





THE CRITIC MUSICAL. 


When the neighbors talk knowingly of one 
another’s business, and the “thing leaks out,” 
the victims call it gossip, while the gossips call 
it wisdom. How fine a thing it would be if the 
writers and the readers knew when they were 
playing the part of the village idle-talkers. 

The musical critic is everywhere in the land. 
You do not recognize him until after he has 
let you go into the secret. He is a busy body, 
picking up an item here and another there; 
venturing an opinion now and then; and look- 
ing wise on all occasions. 

Many who anxiously read about the orches- 
tral concert, the Lang recital, or the musical 
lecture do not know what a great business 
music has become. It is being studied for its 
worth. A development is already to be seen. 
The teachers and the students are beginning 
to work aright; now the press may do very 
much, if it will but lend the proper aid. 


The musical critic should be a musician. 
“A platitude?” you exclaim. Why, dear sir, 
just count the musical critics who are not 
musicians. “What, then, are they doing in 
such a field?” Ah! that is the question. The 
musicians wonder and wonder about it, and 
they read the “ Musical Items” or “ Musical 
Matters” with a smile, that is, when they read 
such matters at all. 

The papers promise too much. An adver- 
tised concert must be noticed. Three or four 
such concerts on one evening make things 
lively in the editorial sanctum. Even if the 
management can afford one musical critic, 
warranted true to name, this one cannot be in 
four concert halls all at once. And the only 
alternatives are these: Either substitutes must 
be engaged, or the critic-in-chief must make 
the rounds himself, and hear a bit here and a 
bit there. And what can come from such 
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agency work, or from such nomadic wandering? 
Well, nothing does come from it. The critic 
who can make it a dazzling success has a 
bright future. Let him embrace it. The 
world of music longs for a relapse. There 
is too much sameness about the prevailing 
malady. 

The critic should be a teacher. A musical 
critic should be an unprejudiced musician ; 
scholarly, and well read, both in books and 
scores. He should be capable of talking intelli- 
gently about what he hears. But the critic of 
the day knows or cares nothing for all this. He 
takes the programme for a ground-work, and 
twines about it a verbose arabesque. He copies 
the titles of the movements. They are in 
Italian, and Italian looks well in a daily paper. 
The tones of the orchestra are now loud, now 
soft. You think this a common, a very common 
thing to say; but, wait a moment. This is just 
where the musical critic can turn his double 
summersault, and alight on his feet every time. 
And this is the way he does it : — 

“The well-graduated climax was immensely 
wrought up, from a pianissimo (strings pizzi- 
cato, horns in long, shaded chords, indicating 
gloom and an approaching outburst of passion ) 
to a fortissimo, lengthened by a ritardando 
{ rubato), in which the whole orchestra, as one 
great passionate being, sent up its song of 
victory.” 


Good! Good for the critic! If he could but 
make his money bring such returns for the 
amount invested, just how long would he re- 
main —a critic? 

It is not enough that the musical critic be 
well read in the lore of Berlioz, of Heuffer, of 
Wagner, of Ruskin (a fine helper ), or of Grove, 
whose encyclopedias are parents to many a bit 
of “copy” which passes into print in a fresh 
gown. He must have passed slowly and care- 
fully through the whole domain of music; a 
long and tedious wandering, to be sure, but 
absolutely necessary. He should study criti- 
cism in its purity; he should think upon art, 
independent of any special form which it may 
take ; and, lastly, he should know how to say 
well and with clearness all that which he deems 
it necessary to remark. He must put breath 
into his writing. 

If you would like to know of the existing 
condition of things, as regards musical criti- 
cism, you may learn in this way: Take a week’s 
work of any “musical editor,” carefully cut 
away the reporting part, substract everything 


which the programmes tell, and everything 
which you yourself would notice with your own 
ears and eyes, though you be no musician; and 
the rest, the tiny, tiny bit, which you shall have 
before you may be criticism,—and it may be 
something else. 


Thomas Tapper, Fr. 


THE CRITIC OF THE DRAMA. 


There are certain dramatic critics who delight 
in finding fault with everything belonging to the 
stage, and in making those who are connected 
therewith feel ill at ease; who, by dissembling 
in a convincing way, satisfy you that you area 
very ordinary sort of person, while they are 
altogether superior creatures, dowered with the 
knowledge of a Heracles and the wisdom of a 
Pallas. 

If you are an actor, they will tell you that you 
have no conception whatever of the character 


you are portraying; that you strut, and pose, 
and rant ; or that your movements are awkward ; 
that your articulation cannot be heard four 
rows from the footlights; that your “ make-up” 
is anything but what it should be; that your 
delivery is too rapid, or too slow; that you keep 
your arms going like wind-mill sails, or let them 
dangle like sausages at your side; in short, 
they hint in a vague, but unmistakable, sort of 
way that you are wholly unfitted for the stage, 
and that your proper place is behind the dry- 
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goods counter, the plow, or the wash-tub. If 
you are a manager, they kindly inform you that 
you lack judgment; that you do not know how 
to cast a play; that your “heavy man” is best 
fitted for juvenile business; that the soubrette 
ought to play the lead; that the costumes are 
utterly inappropriate; that the play is mounted 
in a slip-shod manner, or lost in the floridness 
of its surroundings; that the public comes to 
see acting, not scenery, and more such things. 

If you are a playwright, they comfort you 
with the assurance that they have, perhaps, 
seen worse, but that your play is without a 
motive; that the plot is badly developed; that 
your characters are not real; that they are too 
immoral, or too sentimental; that the dialogue 
is forced; that there is too much or too little 
action; that such and such a scene should have 


been constructed so-and-so; and intimate plainly 
how much better they could have done if the 
piece had been theirs to write. 

Some, not content with hurling abuse at the 
stage alone, attack the public taste; lament its 
prudishness, or its depravity; sneer when the 
public applaud, and approve when it is silent. 
To sum up: they make it a point to find fault 
with everything and everybody; and to con- 
vince us that the times are out of joint. 

Gentlemen of the Zoilus-Throne: that is not 
criticism! It is blackguardism! Come, throw 
away your bludgeons! Dip your goose-quills 
in good, honest ink — not venom. Let us have 
fair dealing, — just censure and due praise. So 
shall a clear conscience be your reward and the 
blessing of a weary reader rest upon you. 

Oliver Furgensen. 





NEWSPAPER MAKERS AND NEWSPAPER GRUMBLERS. 


Of making of newspapers there is no end. 
Of grumblers, chronic and otherwise, there 
never will be an end. So true is this last asser- 
tion that it has long since passed into a saying 
that every man thinks he can make a news- 
paper better and more perfect than any one 
else. It would be idle to attempt to deny that 
there are many feebly-prepared newspapers, 
some unworthy of the name; but it may be 
safely maintained that, as a whole, the news- 
paper makers of the day do their work credita- 
bly, and as impartially and successfully as it 
can be done under surrounding circumstances. 
Nine-tenths, yea, nineteen-twentieths, or even 
ninety-nine one-hundredths, of the grumblers on 
this subject have not the faintest conception of 
what it costs in time, labor, besom, and brains 
to make even a fairly good daily or weekly 
journal. The supposition,—to use a quaint but 
oft-quoted expression, —that “it is as easy as 
rolling off a log” to make a newspaper is a 
severely fallacious one. 

It is a very easy matter to open a paper or 
magazine and find places to criticise and con- 


demn; to find something omitted that the 
individual reader thinks ought to have been 
there; to inveigh against the use of so much 
space for this thing and that; to marvel at the 
manner of arrangement of printed matter; to 
dissent from positions assumed and statements 
made; to call this “ bosh,” and that “rot,” and 
the other hireling work. “Bosh” and “rot” 
have their places in all walks of life, and may 
not be entirely eliminated from the newspaper. 
Work for hire will also be had, and in many 
cases the editorial room will be influenced by 
the leanness or fulness of the money drawer in 
the counting-room, but as clean a moral bill of 
health, it is safe to say, may be given to a 
justly-searching public from the editorial room 
as from any other of the arenas of professional 
or commercial life. 

The faults of the newspaper are hung on its 
outer walls, are apparent at a glance, glaringly 
open to public inspection, and subject to the 
diatribes of censure-loving mortals; and this, 
too, in prominence that often keeps merit out 
of sight, or allows the latter to be passed by on 
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the other side of hasty reading or cursory 
examination. 

“What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” may be pertinently quoted in this brief 
discussion. Newspapers are made for the 
million, and not for the individual. When the 
grumbler finds one that just fills the bill of his 
expectations, it will need to be made to order, 
or, perhaps, he will make one himself. If the 
latter be the case, it would be worth the trouble 
and expense of a long journey to see the 
result. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is 
undeniably true that conductors of the news- 
papers of our day not only keep well up with 
the procession of human event and accom- 
plishment, but lead the van, as it is meet and 
right for them to do. Indeed, it will be difficult 
to formulate a newspaper nowadays that shall 
not contain something of interest and value, and 
worth the small sum the purchaser pays for it. 
If it is a penny paper, a cent’s worth can be got 
out of it, if in no other way, in simply grumbling 
at it. If it costs two cents, a derived benefit 
may be had from a mathematical calculation as 
to what might have been omitted to make it 
worth only one cent. If the price fs three cents 
or more, a comparison of the relative cost of 
the mechanical expenditure with that of the 
literary effort may be found both instructive 
and useful. In the course of many years’ 


reading of all kinds of papers, I have never 
seen a sheet so poor that I could not get its 
cost out of a single calculation as to the rela- 
tive quality of the white paper and the brains 
spread over it. I rarely see a paper in which 
I cannot find something that I had never come 
across before. It may be news, it may be 
running comment or editorial discussion on 
political, religious, commercial, or literary 
topics. It may be the feature of scissors and 
pastepot, without which no paper is handsomely 
or completely equipped. It may be a glance at 
the advertisements and business notices. It 
may be a birth, amarriage, or a death, of per- 
sonal or broader interest. When all these 
points are covered, the paper is a reflex, imper- 
fect though it be, of the ways of the world, in 
which every one is interested. 

The newspaper, as it is, needs no apology. 
Its best examples are marvels of excellence, and 
none so poor,—not even the chronic grum- 
blers, — that they may not do them reverence. 
Its poorest may be improved, are being im- 
proved steadily, heathfully, and promisingly. 
The journal of to-day, broadly speaking, 
does itself credit, and is leaving the searcher- 
out of its foibles and failings with less and less 
to carp at, as the great army of paper makers 
and paper readers move forward together 
toward the goal of human accomplishment. 

Clark W. Bryan. 





LETTER WRITING TO CULTIVATE STYLE. 


An easy, simple, and graceful style is one of 
the most important accomplishments of an 
author. Without this he can rarely gain any- 
thing. The cultivation of a beautiful style 
seems, at first thought, to be one of the easiest 
of an author’s labors; it is, in fact, one of the 
most difficult, and, indeed, to those who lack 
patience and perseverance it is unattainable. 
Many readable and entertaining books which 
have won a deserved place in literature owe 


success as much to the grace and beauty of the 
language employed as to any originality of plot 
or brilliancy of thought. Not that the mere 
selection and arrangement of words will ever 
compensate for any dearth of thought, but I 
firmly believe that much in literature that is 
entertaining and profitable is the common 
property of many minds. The difficulty with 
this “ many” is that they lack, from one cause 
or another (usually from the want of careful 
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and painstaking practice), the ability to ex- 
press their thoughts on paper in a pleasing and 
forcible way. The few who receive the praise 
have rather the ability to express common 
emotions and ideas, than the power to generate 
ideas that are really and truly original. At 
least, such is frequently the case. 

To whatever degree this may be true in 
deeper literature, it is true to a still greater 
degree in the realm of fiction and romance. 
Very often the more commonplace and homely 
an incident is, the more effective is its introduc- 
tion into a work of fiction. With these homely 
scenes all are familiar, and when they are 
pictured to the mind in the pleasing and ex- 
pressive language of a master of style, they 
acquire an indescribable charm and beauty. 
The associations connected with scenes and 
incidents such as those at which I have hinted 
are known, and have been experienced by all. 
He wins the praise who is best able to describe 
those scenes to others. 

Style and power of expression being thus such 
important factors toward literary success, it 
follows that any exercise in composition which 
affords good opportunity for their practice and 
perfecting must be eminently useful. Friendly 
correspondence, indulged in with the proper 
spirit, affords, to my thinking, admirable oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation and improvement of 
these literary essentials. When one sits down 
to his desk with the guilty knowledge that he is 
writing for the press (whether his thoughts ever 
find their way Zo the press or not), his style is 
apt to become stilted, false, and unnatural; and, 
far from being of that delightful and easy flow 
which may please the ear, and be readily com- 
prehended by the mind, will be apt rather to 
abound with “ words of learned length and thun- 
dering sound.” The habit of writing to an in- 
timate friend will do much to render natural the 
affected style of many who aspire to authorship. 
It is an eminently useful exercise to come down 
from your poetic or editorial stilts once in a 
while, and indulge in some plain, natural, com- 
mon-sense, every-day talk. A little scamper of 
this kind on terra firma may seem childish, I 
know, but, believe me, it will be a very health- 
ful recreation. 

Then, too, in writing letters of this nature 


you are writing for a particular person (in some 
cases she is very particular ), and the advantage 
of this is not to be overlooked. When evolving 
learned editorials on the “ grinding monopolies,” 
or penning dry essays on the “inevitable ten- 
dencies” of something or other which nobody 
cares anything about, the writer isin the most 
vague way addressing that weary listener, the 
public, — that is, if his thoughts are found to be 
available at all, —and the knowledge of this, to 
young writers especially, is a stumbling-block 
in many ways. In writing to your friend, you 
throw off the false style which writing for the 
press leads you to adopt, and tell him in a simple 
and natural way of those things in which you 
think he may be interested: the latest book you 
have read, and some idea therein contained which 
has impressed itself upon you; some picture 
you have lately seen; some drama you have wit- 
nessed ; or, it may be, some little home incident, 
or a description of some recent trip of recrea- 
tion. You have a thousand and one topics of 
mutual and common interest. You take your 
friend into your confidence, and you tell him all 
these things, and your candid opinions with 
reference to them. In fact, you make of your 
letter a delightful mixture of novel and essay, 
with a spice of humor to give it flavor. The 
practice which you get in so expressing your- 
self will be found to be of service. 

If you can retain this natural and entertaining 
style in other and more important work, you 
can, toa certain degree, be sure of at least a 
moderate success. It may be slow work, — 
good work usually is, — but patience and perse- 
verance can make it sure. You can win read- 
ers, if you have cultivated a pleasing style, and 
can interest, entertain, and instruct them with 
the same thoughts to which they have refused 
to listen when told in a less entertaining way. 

Of course, letter-writing will never make a 
genius, nor can it supply the place of other lit- 
erary exercises; but the striving to make your 
letters to your friends as entertaining as you 
know how, using the best and choicest English 
at your command, will be found to be a great 
aid in other and more important literary efforts. 
It is certainly a valuable exercise, and one, I 
fear, too little cultivated in this present age of 
hurry. Wayne P. Rambo. 
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Practical articles on any topic connected with 


literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. 





The publisher of THE WRITER will send to 
any address any of the books reviewed in THE 
WRITER, or any other book that may be de- 
sired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. 


Every one is invited to contribute ideas to 
the “ Helpful Hints and Suggestions” column. 
Many readers have said that this department 
is the most interesting feature of THE WRITER. 
Itcan be made so only by the codperation of 
readers of the magazine. 


Friends of THE WRITER may aid in extend- 
ing its circulation and influence by sending to 
the publisher the names of literary friends. 


Those who want back numbers of THE 
WRITER to complete their files should send for 
them without delay. Already the supply of 
several numbers has been exhausted, and of 
other numbers only a few copies remain. The 
value of a complete file of the magazine is grow- 
ing greater every month. 


A special arrangement has been made by 
which Current Literature ( price, three dollars ) 
and either THE WRITER or THE AUTHOR 
(price, of either magazine, one dollar) will be 
sent for one year to any new subscriber, for 
three dollars, in advance. For four dollars all 
three magazines will be sent for one year to new 
subscribers. Subscriptions must be addressed 
to the publisher of THE WRITER. Early ad- 
vantage should be taken of this opportunity. 


It is not necessary to write to the publisher, 
if you wish to discontinue taking THE WRITER. 
Under the present arrangement the magazine 
is stopped when subscriptions expire. If you 
wish your subscription to be continued, it is 
necessary to write to the publisher, and to en- 
close the subscription fee. Due notice is given 
to every subscriber of the expiration of his 
subscription, and it is his own fault if, through 
neglect, he misses any numbers of the magazine. 


No one but an editor knows how easy it is 
to get behindhand in reading manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication, and how hard it is to 
satisfy the demands of contributors in this 
respect. The smaller the periodical, the more 
trouble there usually is, since in small offices 
many different duties devolve upon a single 
member of the staff. The great magazines 
receive sO many contributions that they have 
to employ clerks whose sole duty it is to keep 
track of the manuscripts submitted, and they 
are able consequently to handle manuscripts 
promptly and in a satisfactory way. The 
smaller magazines cannot afford to employ a 
clerk for this purpose, and delays and errors 
are the inevitable result. Writers who have 
wondered why the editor of a small paper, who 
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has comparatively few manuscripts submitted 
to him, should cause so much more trouble 
than the editor of a great magazine, to whom 
thousands of manuscripts are submitted every 
year, will find in this fact an explanation of the 
mystery. Editors generally do the best they 
can with manuscripts, but one man cannot do 
all things, and in small offices editors have to 
fight hard to keep themselves from being buried 
under the accumulating mass of contributions. 
If the smaller periodicals could afford to have 
the system which the larger magazines cannot 
get along without, contributors would have a 
happier time than they have now. 


The man who copies his letter or his manu- 
script in a letter book, and then encloses it in 
an envelope, together with “a stamp for return,” 
or “a stamped and addressed envelope,” forgets 
that water is wet and that mucilage is sticky. 
The result is that the recipient of his favor 
finds the enclosed stamp securely fastened to 
the sheet, or the enclosed envelope safely stuck 
together, in a way that lessens the value and 
usefulness of the enclosure. It is well to copy 
letters or manuscripts before they are sent out, 


but some people’s hurry makes other people’s 
worry. The thoughtful writer will let his letter 
dry before he puts in the return envelope or 
the stamp. 


THE AUTHOR FOR AUGUST. 


The issue of THE AUTHOR for August 15 
contains: ‘“ Plot-Making,” by William Perry 
Brown; “On the Abolition of the Plot,” by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; “The Modern 
Novel,” by Henry James; “Literature for 
Women,” by O. B. Bunce; “ Disadvantages of 
Women Writers,” by Virginia Sharpe Patter- 
son; “How Plays Are Written,” by Steele 
Mackaye; “The Art of Suggestion,” by 
Maurice Thompson; “Charles Dickens as an 
Editor,” by Charles Dickens, Jr.; “A New 
Poem by Mr. Bryant,” by Joel Benton; “ Labor- 
Saving Word-Signs,” by George H. Hadley; 
“Queries”; “ Personal Gossip about Writers ” ; 
and “ Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
about whom “personal gossip” is given are 
Mona Caird, John Habberton, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, John Boyle O’Reilly, Harriet Prescott 


Spofford, Count Tolstoi, and Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. 


* 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


I should like to know whether it is necessary 
to give one’s full signature when sending 
“queries” to THE WRITER. I supposed that 
all questions sent to that department were an- 
swered through its columns. We cannot ex- 
pect you to send a written reply to the many 
questions we like to ask; neither do we all like 
to send our names for publication. Will not 
initials be enough? M. E. P. 





[ Why should it be necessary,—as it un- 
doubtedly is,—to answer such a question as 
this? Ever since the first newspaper was pub- 
lished editors have been constantly reiterating 
that anonymous letters go to the waste-basket, 
and that the name of the writer of a letter is 
necessary to secure attention to it, although the 
name will not be published if the writer prefers 
that it should not. There is no need to set 
forth the reasons for such a reasonable request. 
Still, the anonymous letter-writer flourishes, and 
the waste-paper basket is crowded to the brim. 
What earthly objection can the person who 
has a simple question to ask have to writing 
his name and address across the top of the 
sheet on which his question is written? If, in 
addition, he signs initials or a fictitious address 
to his “query,” his name will never be pub- 
lished. If he is ashamed to have the editor 
know his name, he had better not write at all. 
Editors have no desire to drag their cor- 
respondents unwillingly into public view. Ques- 
tions put to them they answer as a matter of 
courtesy. If the questions are of a general 
interest, they are answered in print; if they 
are of interest only to the questioner, editors 
will frequently take the trouble to write a per- 
sonal letter giving the information that is 
desired. By making their queries anonymous 
people often fail to get answers to questions 
that would be answered by return mail if they 
would only give their full address. For in- 
stance, “F. C.” wrote to THE WRITER from 
Philadelphia, July 15, asking to be informed, 
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“through the correspondents’ column, of the 
address of the composer, C. A. White.” The 
question was a perfectly proper one, and there 
was no reason why “ F. C.” should be ashamed 
to sign her name. Her question and the an- 
swer to it, however, would interest no one but 
herself. For that reason the “query” would 
not have been answered in THE WRITER, but 
if she had given her address, a postal card 
with the desired information would have been 
sent to her by return mail. By failing to com- 
ply with a simple rule, which every one who 
knows how to read should know, she wasted a 
stamp, an envelope, a sheet of paper, and a 
busy editor’s time. She will never learn from 
THE WRITER even so simple a thing as Mr. 
White’s address, unless she sends her name 
together with her question. The editor of THE 
WRITER is always ready to answer, as well as 
he can, any question that any reader of the 
magazine may ask. Neither he nor any other 
editor will print a correspondent’s name con- 
trary to the correspondent’s wish. Anonymous 
letters he will drop promptly into the waste- 
basket, and no tear of deep remorse will ever 
dim his eye. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) Is not the preposition “with” super- 
fluous in this sentence: “He was presented 
with an easy chair”? 

(2.) Do you consider the hyphen necessary 
in the words “to-day” and “to-morrow”? 

(3-) Whom do you believe the better author- 
ity for pronunciation, Webster or Worcester? 
And whom for orthography ? 

(4.) Which of the following sentences is 
correct: “A pair of pigeons was let loose”; 
“ A pair of pigeons were let loose”? 

(5-) Which is preferable, “gauge,” or 
“ gage”? 

(6.) Would you use a comma after the word 
Banner in the following sentence? “ 7he 
Banner is the name of a weekly paper,” etc. 
Do you think I have put my final quotation 
marks, or apostrophes, in the proper place, be- 
fore the abbreviation for e¢ cetera? FF. E. M. 


[(1.) “With” should not be used with 
“ present,” but you cannot say, “ He was pre- 
sented an easy chair.” It would be right to 
say, “ A book was presented to him.” 

(2.) The best authorities use the hyphen in 
the words “ to-day ” and “ to-morrow.” 

(3-) Worcester’s pronunciation and spelling 


are usually better than Webster’s. Webster 
excels in definition. 

(4.) Collective nouns are followed by verbs 
in the singular number. 

(5.) “Gauge” is preferable to “gage,” so 
long as spelling reform rules are not generally 
adopted. 

(6.) Some proof-readers would put a comma 
after the word Banner in the sentence quoted, 
but most proof-readers would not. The quota- 
tion marks are rightly placed. — w. H. H. ] 


Can you tell me the uses of “so”? Why is 
it correct to say “so very good,” but not “so 
good ” without the adverb? M. L. G. 


[ It is perfectly proper to say, “ His English 
was so good, so very good, so perfectly proper, 
and so icily faultless that nobody enjoyed read- 
ing it.” It is proper to say also, “I liked his 
first book best ; it was so entertaining!” The 
use of the phrase “so much so” should be 
avoided. So much for the uses of “so”; who 
told “ M. L. G.” that “so good” was incorrect ? 
— W. H. H. | 


(1.) In describing the angry language of a 
rough, bad character I have made somewhat 
free use of the words “hell,” “hell-hound,” 
“damn,” “damned,” and “hellish.” I am re- 
buked therefor; but I feel that milder forms of 
expletives and adjectives would create a sense 
of inconsistency, as well as weaken the effect 
I wish to produce. Have I overstepped the 
bounds of good taste in magazine writing in 


. thus yielding to the demands of fidelity ? 


(2.) In using dialect is it better to spell a 
certain class of words phonetically, or by the 
use of the apostrophe for elided letters leave 
the pronunciation to the perception of the 
reader? For example, I wish to convey the 
sounds “rale,” “rum,” “ruf,” “sun,” for “real,” 
“room,” “roof,” “soon.” Do I make my in- 
tention sufficiently clear, and observe a better 
form, by depicting the sounds thus: “R’al,” 
“r’om,” “r’of,” “s’on”? Of course, I do not 
refer to such words as “toler’ble,” “calc’late,” 
etc. F. H. D. 


[(1.) Ifawriter means “damn,” he should 
say “damn,” but he should try to mean “damn” 
as little as possible. A skilful writer can often 
describe a rough man’s language sufficiently 
well without quoting it directly, and the use of 
too many expletives in writing dialogue is in 
bad taste. You can make the reader under- 
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stand that an oath was used without quoting the 
oath in the printed page. As a rule, it is better 
to produce the required effect indirectly, rather 
than by direct, literal quotation. 

(2.) In writing dialect an author should 
spell phonetically unless the ordinary spelling 
of a word accurately represents its pronuncia- 
tion. There is no reason why a dialect writer 
should write, “sed he,” for “said he,” any 
more than “he kame,” for “he came.” Asa 
rule, it is better to spell phonetically than to 
elide letters from words spelled in the ordinary 
way, leaving the rest to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. — W. H. H.] 


In the sentence, “ They presented John Smith 
with a book,” how can the use of “with” be 
explained? “Presented” is an active verb, 
and if “book” is its direct object, and “him” 
the indirect object, what can be the gram- 
matical construction of “with”? Suppose 
we supply before “him” the preposition “to,” 
which is understood. Then we have the sen- 
tence, “ They presented to John Smith with a 
book.” Why is that form more objectionable 
than the first sentence quoted? Why is “pre- 
sented with ” more excusable than “ gave with”? 
Perhaps usage may sanction the former phrase, 
but should usage justify an expression in itself 
ungrammatical ? J. W. D. 


[ “ Present” should be used without “ with,” 
but the preposition “to” should not be omitted, 
or “understood.” The sentence should read 
either, “ They presented a book to John Smith,” 
or, “To John Smith they presented a book.” — 
W. H. H. J 


The following quotation is from “ Sound,” by 
Tyndall: “Reverting to our old experiment 
with the row of boys, it is as zf by the very act 
of pushing his neighbor, the muscular rigidity 
of each boy’s arm was increased, thus enabling 
him to deliver his push more promptly than 
he would have done without this increase of 
rigidity.” Does not “if” demand “were” and 
not “was”? The following is also from Tyn- 
dall: “— it would prevent the former from 
ever rising so high, or the latter from ever 
falling so low, in temperature, as it would do if 
the power of radiation was absent.” If “were” 
is the incorrect form, I should be thankful for 
an explanation of the construction. T. T. 


[ Bigelow, in his “ Mistakes in Writing Eng- 
lish,” says that where a future contingency, or 
doubt, or indecision, or a wish is expressed, the 


verb should be in the subjunctive mood; but 
where a conditional circumstance which is not 
future is expressed, the verb should be in the 
indicative. The use of “was” in the first sen- 
tence is in accordance with this rule; the use 
of “was” in the second sentence seems to be 
in violation of it. It cannot be said that “if” 
requires “ were.” The subjunctive or the in- 
dicative must be used, according to the meaning 
which it may be intended to convey. — w. H. H. ] 


+> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Dictionary oF Votapiix. By M. W. Wood. 398 pp. $2.50. 
New York: Charles E. Sprague. 1889. 


American students of Volapiik will find in 
this dictionary, and in the “ Handbook of Vola- 
piik” issued by the same publisher, the best 
means afforded to them for acquiring the univer- 
sal language. To use this dictionary it is not 
necessary to be acquainted’ with any foreign 
language, the whole work having been prepared 
expressly for the use of English-speaking stu- 
dents. At the close of the book is a fist of 

eographical terms, a list of prefixes and suf- 

xes, a list of numerical derivations, and a table 
of Volapiik particles. The plan of the book is 
admirable, and the compiler’s work seems to 
have been well done. 


Hanpy Lists oF TecHnicat Literature. Compiled by 
H. E. Haferkorn and Paul Heise. PartI. 99 pp. Paper, 
Sat Milwaukee: National Publishing and Printing Co. 
The compilers of this work have undertaken 

to prepare a reference catalogue of books 

printed in English from 1880 to 1888, inclusive, 
together with a select list of books printed 
before 1880 and still kept on publishers’ or job- 
bers’ lists. The first part is devoted to books 
on the useful arts in general, products and 
processes used in manufacture, technology, and 
trades, arranged according to authors in alpha- 
betical order, with a subject-index in the same 
alphabetical arrangement, containing also an- 

alytical references to parts or volumes of im- 

portant works, like cyclopedias, reference- 

works, etc. Succeeding parts will be devoted 
to books on other classes of subjects, and the 

whole book, when it is completed, will form a 

valuable work of reference. 


D1RECTORY OF THE AMERICAN Book, News, AND STATION- 
ERY TrapeE. By C. N. Caspar. 1,434 pp. $12.00, Mil- 
waukee: C. N. Caspar. 1889. \ 

A book of great usefulness to all who are 
interested in the book, news, and stationery 
trade is Mr. Caspar’s “ Directory.” The scope 
of the work is very broad, and it covers a 
wholly new field. The volume contains 1,434 
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octavo pages, and includes more than 40,000 
addresses. An especially valuable feature of 
the work is Part VI., which gives hints for find- 
ing the author, title, publisher, date, size, and 
price of books; a list of practical bibliograph- 
ical reference works in all European languages ; 
trade, special, and library catalogues; the liter- 
ary, scientific, and bibliographical reviews and 
magazines; the trade journals of the book, 
news, lithographing, and printing trades of the 
United States, Canada, and Europe; and a 
complete vocabulary of terms and phrases, in 
English, German, French, Italian, Dutch, Latin, 
etc., employed in literature, the graphic arts, 
and the book, stationery, and printing trades. 
A complete index gives easy access to all the 
information in the work. 

‘Tue Reporter’s List or Worp-SiGNs AND CONTRACTIONS. 


32 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Salyersville, Ky.: J. H. Sublett. 
«889. 


This little book gives the shorthand outline, 
with key opposite, of all the useful word-signs 
and contractions of the Graham and Benn 
Pitman systems of phonography. It affords an 
easy means for studying these brief signs. 
GerMaAN FoR Americans. A Practical Guide for Self-In- 


struction. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. 215 pp. $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: I. Kohler. 1889 


Tue Becinner’s Book in GERMAN. 
trations. By Sophie Doriot. 
Ginn & Company. 1889. 
Here are two useful books for students of 

the German language, each of which may be 
recommended as excellent in its way. Dr. 
Mayer’s book has been soberly and care- 
fully prepared, and if it is carefully studied, will 
lead to a practical knowledge of German. 
Miss Doriot’s book follows the natural method, 
and the lessons are made attractive to young 
students by humorous pictures, which are in- 
tended to interest the reader in the text that 
follows. The book contains everything that 
the student of the language needs to know. 

Younc Propie’s Ittustratep History or Music. By J. 
C. Macy. 135 pp. $1.00. Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 1886. 
Others besides young people will be inter- 

ested in this “ History of Music,” which briefly 
describes the development of musical art from 
the earliest times, and gives portraits and bi- 
ographies of great composers. A chronological 
list of composers is also given. The style of 
the work is simple and natural, and the portraits 
are well executed. Writers on musical topics 
will find in the book a great deal of useful in- 
formation. 


With Humorous Illus- 
273 Pp. go cents. Boston: 


A Brrtupay Book or Musicians AND Composers. 
by Gertrude H. Churchill. $1.25. Boston: 
& Co. 1887. 


Edited 
Oliver Ditson 


All who are interested in music will be 
glad to know of this handsome little volume, 
which, besides giving the birthdays of about 


7oo musicians, contains many entertaining 


quotations relating to musical matters. The 
birthdays are arranged in order, together with 
the quotations, on the left-hand pages, the 
right-hand pages being left blank for additions 
by the owner of the book. The volume would 
make an appropriate gift for a musical friend, 
to whom it would give entertainment and in- 
struction alike. 


Cuorat Book. 
Edwin L. Kirtland. 95 pp. 
Co. 1889. 

Ninety of the famous German choral pieces 
have been collected in this attractive volume. 
The translations of the German words are 
“seco excellent, and a successful effort has 

een made to retain the force and peculiar 
effect of the original, while the grand old music 
remains unchanged. The book is equally well 
adapted for home, school, or church use. 


Translated by Friedrich Zuchtmann and 
7o cents. Boston: Ginn & 


“Tur Otp Swimminc Hove,” anp ’Leven More Poems 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Sixth edition. 50 pp. Paper 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. 1888. 

An even dozen of Mr. Riley’s characteristic 
poems are given in this little brochure, the pop- 
ularity of which is shown by the fact that it is 
now in its sixth edition. How many readers 
are there, by the way, who know that Mr. 
Riley’s first offerings to fame appeared in the 
Indianapolis Fournal over the pseudonym 
“ Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone”? 


Tue Dorcas Socrety, anpD OTHER Sketcues. By Paul 
Pastnor. 209 pp. Paper, 50 cents. St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Charles T. Walter. 1889. 

“Paul Pastnor” is the humorist who has 
made the name of the Burlington Free Press 
familiar to newspaper readers. His humorous 
sketches, reprinted from the comic papers, will 
attract new attention in their new form. 


A DIcTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
oR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. By E. J. Wall. 237 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Scovill & Adams Company. 1889 
Now that the practice of photography is be- 

coming so pes among amateurs, this new 
dictionary of photography will fill a useful place. 
It is reprinted from the London Amateur Pho- 
tographer, in which it was first published 
serially. It is written in plain language, and is 
practically a complete cyclopedia of photog- 
raphy. The American edition is printed from 
the English plates. 


Yave Lyrics. Edited by Samuel Newman Pond. 103 pp. 

Cambridge, Mass.: The Riverside Press. 1889. 

College verse has a flavor peculiarly its own, 
and a spirit and a freshness which every jaded 
reader of poetry must enjoy. The verses 
chosen from the Vale papers to make this vol- 
ume are all by young poets, all of them under- 
— still, or pee within the past 

our years. None of these college writers are 
famous yet, but the specimens of the work they 
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have done give favorable promise for the 
future. The book is bright and entertain- 
ing, to college men especially so, and for all 
who have been at Yale during the past four 
years it will have a peculiar interest. No verses 
ever seem quite the same to a college man as 
“the verses one of the fellows wrote, you know, 
when I was in college.” 


Earty Perriopicat LiITeRaTuRE OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 
H. Venable. 47 pp. Cincinnati: W. H. Venable, 


Station C. 1888. 
Wass Davis GALLAGHER. By W. H. Venable. 


nati: . H. Venable. 1888. 

These two essays, the former reprinted from 
the Magazine of Western History, and the 
latter from the Ohio aedaohenival and His- 
torical Quarterly, are the work of a well-known 
writer and lecturer, who is thoroughly com- 
petent to discuss the subjects of which he 
treats. In the first-named pamphlet es- 
pecially he has gathered valuable information 
regarding the early — literature of the 
West, which but for his care would never have 
been preserved. 


Cincin- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 


Literary Workers. By John George pompeaven. 354 Pp. 
1889. 


$2.50. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Seven THousanp Worps Orten Mispronouncep. By 
William Henry P. Phyfe. 491 pp. $1.25. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1889. 


Tue MorGssons. Elizabeth Stoddard. 
socents. New vor: Cassell & Company. 


Fry Time. Being Puck's Best Things about the Torrid Term. 
32 pp. Paper, ro cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarz- 
mann. 1889. 


270 pp. Paper, 
1889. 


ARTIST AND Moper. By Réné De Pont-Jest. 252 5 
Globe Library. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 
& Company. 1889. 


Tue Tents or SHem. By Grant Allen. 326 pp. Globe 
Library. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Company. 1889. 


CLeopaTrRa. By H. Rider Haggard. p. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Ran "McNally, 
Ur Terrapin River. By Opie P. Read. 226 pp. Paper, 

socents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1889. 


By a Hatr’s BREADTH. m Og Sessions Tupper. 135 pp. 
sgl socents. New Yo Willard Fracker & Company. 
I e 


Globe Library. 
& Company. 1889. 


His Private CHARACTER. By Albert Ross. 366 pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1889. 


Rocks AND SHoats. By Bella French Swisher. 379 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1889. 


Lorv Dunmersgy. By Leander Richardson. 
50 cents. New York: John Delay. 1889. 


Tue Distinctive _ In EpucaTIon. 
Hulbert, D. D. 32 pp. 


cents. 


215 pp. Paper, 


the Rev. C. B. 
The Elzevir Li rary. Paper, 5 
New York? John B. Alden. 1889. 


ARITHMETICAL Reviews. By J. L. Patterson. 


67 pp. Paper 
12 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. ; 


A Reaper in Botany. 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889 


A CLoverDALe Skecteton. By C. Lauron Hooper. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


Lire oF LiIviINnGsTone. Thomas Hughes. 
cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


Aw Epic oF THe Dawn, and Other Poems. By Nicholas Flood 
Davin, M. P. 141 pp. Regina, N. W. Leader Com- 
pany (Limited). 1889. 

Unitep States GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CaTaLocuge. July, 1889. Paper, 50 cents. 
J. H. Hickcox. 1889. 


By Jane H. Newell. 209 pp. 70 
170 pp- 


204 Pp. 35 


MONTHLY 
Washington : 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes thay may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. } 


There are many ways of resting the brain 
when it is wearied with long-continued mental 
labor. All literary workers know this, and 
most have their favorite method of relaxation. 
George Sand always kept some variety of light 
sewing in her study, with which she occupied 
her fingers when inspiration flagged. Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema, Rose Terry Cooke, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and numberless other women writers are 
flawless housekeepers, and find the needed 
brain diversion in overseeing home cares. 
Prentice Mulford finds needed rest in “ thinking 
of nothing” for a short time. This end he 
secures by gazing fixedly at some one leaf in 
the wall-paper design, some crack in the 
wainscoting, some bright ball on the gas fix- 
ture, always choosing an angle easily reached 
by the eye, and at the same time rendering 
the mind as nearly vacant as may be; or, if 
this is an impossibility, reflecting lazily on 
some very pleasant reminiscence. By so doing, 
Mr. Mulford attains a small fragment of the 
Buddhistic Nirvana. This, he claims, is com- 
plete relaxation, almost re-creation of mind 
and body; and he furthermore asserts that if 
this practice should become common, life, 
health, and youth would all be prolonged in 
consequence. All of these methods, however, 
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are different from mine, which is simply, when 
mind-weary, to drop all work, sink into my 
easiest chair, take up some book or essay on 
Christian science, and read that for a time. 
Do not imagine for an instant that I am a 
disciple of the faith cure, but an enthusiastic 
friend has supplied me with books and papers 
ad libitum on the subject, and there is some- 
thing strangely restful in losing, for a brief 
half-hour, all perception of wrong and weari- 
ness in the “Scientists’” Utopian doctrines. 
Do not think or argue against their proposi- 
tions; that would defeat your object by arous- 
ing antagonism. Instead, when they say, 
“There is no evil,” believe it,—even to the 
extent of forgetting the existence of blind and 
hardened editors ; and when they assure you that 
“ All is good,” believe that your next article 
will be accepted; and at the assertion, “ There 
is no sickness,” forget your throbbing pulses 
in a new content. My word for it, you will rise 
from this restful illusion with renewed energy 
for your work. M. C. C. 


I want to call the attention of WRITER read- 
ers to the Huling Book Rest. It is an excellent 
device for holding papers or books from which 
you are copying, or to which you are continually 
referring; good not only for the stenographic 
copyist (for whom it was designed ), but for all 
literary workers. I have a book on it now, to 
which I am continually referring, and the Rest 
is so ingeniously made that the weight of the 
book brings up against the leaves the hinged 
wire which holds the book in its place against 
the wire back, so that with one hand you can 
draw back this wire hinge and free the leaves, 
while the other hand is free to turn them over. 

O. B. H. 


“W. A.” in the May WRITER well says that 
“every writer will find that he has a gradually 
accumulating mass of nondescript manuscripts 


which are scattered in confusion through 
drawers and pigeon-holes, for want of a place 
to put them,” and proposes a method of keep- 
ing them in proper arrangement. But suppose 
his rubber band should happen to be off just at 
the moment the book is accidentally turned 
upside down? Chaos and painful re-arrange- 
ment will result! Now, let “W. A.,” after 


having exhausted his rigorous though un- 
orthodox English, discard his scrap-book, buy 
from the nearest stationer a number of strong 
manila envelopes of commercial letter size, 
label them as the needs of his varied subjects 
may indicate, and in them place his re-sorted 
scraps; then no absent rubber band can work 
his verbal fall from grace. Such envelopes are 
the joy of my soul. In them, labelled “ Sundry 
Literary Memoranda”; “Memoranda as to 
Character, Characters, and Names”; “Con- 
versations, Sayings, Expressions, etc.”; “The 
Sudden Love of Lovely Sue” ( we will say), etc., 
I place scraps, cuttings, jotted ideas, plots, in 
fact everything that occurs to my mind; and 
there they are, ready to be resurrected as 
occasion may require. C. P. S. 


I like the Perennial Ink Eraser, a liquid prep- 
aration sold in the stores. Ink instantly fades 
if a little of the eraser is applied by the end of 
the penholder. Care must be taken not to use 
too much of the fluid, and also to allow the 
paper to became perfectly dry before writing 
over the same place, but this requires only a 
few seconds, and there is no disfigurement, ex- 
cept a slight yellow mark if the liquid is used 
too freely. R. A. B. 


Being somewhat short of book-shelf room in 
my study, I had one of the windows removed 
(one I had never used ), and in its place I fitted 
a case containing six shelves. This case is 
finished on all sides, so that it can be taken out 
and set up elsewhere. With this arrangement, 
the books take up noroom. This same plan 
may be observed if there be an unused door in 
the room where books are kept. Cc. J. K. 


The best hint that I can give to readers of 
THE WRITER is to say to them that they will 
find it greatly to their advantage if, once every 
few months, they will take down their file of 
the magazine, and rapidly glance through the 
department of “Helpful Hints and Sugges- 
tions.” They will be sure to find something 
valuable in the second reading that they over- 
looked the first time, or old hints may be of 
great help in new emergencies. W. H. S. 

In editing copy, it is always well to use ink 
or pencil of a different color from that with 
which the manuscript under treatment is 
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written. Changes, erasures, and additions are 
thus made much more distinct. A red ink line 
drawn through a superfluous “ quite” is unmis- 
takably a mark of cancellation, whereas a black 
line drawn hastily through the same word 
might be mistaken by the compositor for a line 
to cross the “t.” W. H. H. 


It would be a good thing if all writers should 
use printed envelopes and note paper in their 
business correspondence. If this is done, 
simply the name and the address of the writer 
should be printed in the upper left-hand corner, 
both of the envelope and of the note paper. If 
a small, light-faced Gothic type is used, the 
printing will improve the appearance of the 
stationery, and correspondents and postal 
clerks will not be bothered by indecipherable 
signatures. Here is a specimen of the type 
that it is best to use : — 

BRAINARD G. SMITH, 
DEPARTMENT OF RHETORIC AND Oratory, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

ITHACA, N. Y. 
Writers who use printed stationery may make 
their signatures as illegible as they like, without 
fear that their manuscripts will go astray. 

W. H. H. 


When your scissors bind a little, you may 
often make them run easily by drawing the 
inner surface of the blades over your hair, or 
the palm of your hand. This is better than it 
is to oil them and so run the risk of soiling any- 
thing that you may afterward cut. w. H. H. 


I have at last become the happy possessor of 
a most masculine-looking pencil, which makes 
a broad blue line, and, moreover, does not 
break at the point as fast as one can sharpen it. 
When I take up my Evening Transcript, or 
any other favorite newspaper, I arm myself with 
the aforesaid implement, and any article or 
paragraph which I wish to preserve, or give a 
second reading, is easily marked, and after- 
ward readily found. I keep on hand a supply 
of the long, white official envelopes, and label 
them “Scientific,” ‘ Dramatic,” “ Biographi- 
cal,” “Personal,” “Critical,” “ Literary,” etc. 
When I am ready to make my clippings, each 
one is quickly deposited in the envelope to 
which it naturally belongs, and is ready for 


future reference with little loss of time or 
patience. I keep the packages in pasteboard 
boxes, of size and shape convenient for the 
purpose. O. M. A. L. 


To count sheets of paper, cards, envelopes, 
etc., first make one of the edges of the package 
even. Then hold the package before you, be- 
tween the thumb and first finger of each hand. 
Hold firmly with the right hand, and lightly 
enough with the left for the paper to move 
between the fingers. Bend the package so 
that the convex surface is toward you. Then 
close the thumb and finger of the left hand 
tightly upon the paper while it is still in this 
position. Now allow the hold of the right 
thumb and finger to relax until you hold the 
paper lightly between them. Then bend the 
package in the opposite direction, that is, so 
that the concave side is toward you. Take 
firm hold again with the right hand, then light 
hold with the left. Repeat the alternate bend- 
ings until the edges of the paper noticeably 
overlap like window-shutters. You can now 
count three, five, or more sheets at once, with- 
out any danger of missing one. If the paper 
is thin or well glazed, and of uniform size, this 
overlapping can be arrived at by making the 
edges even, placing the paper in a pile on the 
table, and drawing the back of the thumb 
down the length of the paper one or more 
times, as may be necessary. The first method 
is preferable when the papers are of different 
sizes, or are rough or wrinkled. The edges of 
newspaper wrappers can be exposed in this 
way for gumming or moistening with a brush. 
In this case place the unoccupied hand on the 
wrappers while the brush is passing over the 
edges, to prevent the paper from becoming 
disarranged. You can moisten a dozen or a 
hundred wrappers at once just as easily as you 
can one or two. T. G. 


In a late number of THE WRITER I notice 
a brief article on the necessity of frequently 
changing one’s penholder. A few years ago 
I suffered a great deal from the pressure of the 
round penholder and pencil on the fleshy parts 
of my thumb and fingers, so much so that I 
often had to stop writing and rest. I now, 
however, use a five-cent triangular holder, and 
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can write eight hours without feeling the least 
finger-ache or weariness. The indentation of 
the flesh by the round instrument is entirely 
done away with, as well as the pressure of the 
index and second finger, one on the other, 
which causes heat and sweat. M. F. L. 


I notice a late recommendation, to an en- 
quirer, of Dean Alford’s “Queen’s English.” 
Why this book should continue to be printed, 
and sold, and recommended to writers who 
desire to improve themselves, after the dis- 
graceful exposure of its author by G. Wash- 
ington Moon, in his “ Dean’s English” and in 
his “ Bad English,” is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. The two books last named and Bain’s 
“ Composition Grammar” should be on every 
writer’s shelf. M. F. L. 


For many years I have used this method of 
dating letters: Day first in Arabic numerals, 
month next in Roman letters, and year (drop- 
ping the hundreds and the thousands) in Arabic 
numerals; thus, “ Philadelphia, 28, V., 89.” It 
is preferable to the Quaker method, “Ist mo. 
7th.” M. F. L. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


Tue GrowTH OF THE LEGEND. Har- 
per’s Bazar for September 7. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas. With Portrait. 
ner’s Magazine for September. 

Tue Equation or Fame. T. W. Higginson. 
for August 22. 

Tue PsycHotocy or THe Mopern Novev. Professor 
George T. Ladd. Reprinted from Andover Review in Critic 
for August 17. 

Tue Avien Taint tn CRITICISM. 
America for August 15. 

Cuar.es KINGSLEY. 
Observer for August 22. 

REPORTING IN INDIANAPOLIS IN 1852. 
for August 18. 

Att Nicut 1x A Newspaper Orrice. Willis Kenyon. 
Baltimore News for August 18. 

Epwarp Firzceravtp. “E. J. M.” 
August 17. 

Dogs Reportinc Pay? 
Press for August 18. 

Newsparer WorK AND Wacgs. Robert Barnes Cramer. 
Argosy for August 3. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. With Portrait. 
America ( Augusta, Me.) for August. 
Tue Evrorpean Press. “C.” 

Advertiser for August 19. 


T. W. Higginson. 
Andrew Lang. Scrid- 


Independent 


Maurice Thompson. 
Rev. Sumner W. Stevens. New York 


Indianapolis Journal 


Chicago Tribune for 
Joseph Howard, Jr. New York 
Daughters of 


New York Commercial 


Asout Davip Swinc. 
Globe for August 17. 

“ Joun StRaNGE Winter ” (Mrs. Arthur Stannard). “I.” 
San Francisco Chronicle for August 18. 

Ourwa. Once a Week for August 31. 

Mr. Steap at Home. Frederic Sanborn. Mew York Mail 
and E xpress for August 24; Philadelphia Times for August 25. 

A. W. Pinero. Boston Home Journal for August 24. 

Wives or Lirgrary Men. Rufus R. Wilson. Mew York 
Star for August 25. 

SHAKESPEARE’s MoTHEeR. Marie Corelli. 
Woman's World in Theatre for August 24. 

Tue WorpsworTHIaN INFLUENCE. Maurice Thompson. 
A merica for August 22. 

Turee Dream Herotngs. Justin M’Carthy. 
Magazine for September. 

Recottections oF G. W. Cuitps.—IV. Lippincott’s 
Magazine for September. 

RELATED BY AN UNAVAILABLE. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for September. 

Tue StenoGraPpHer. William A. Shaw. 
Magazine for September. 

Tue PurLosopHicaL Nove. 
cott’s Magazine for September. 

Atpuonse Karr. St. Louis Magazine for September. 

Tue Historicat Nover. St. Louis Magazine for Sep 
tember. 

Lorp Tennyson. 

Opaque Porrtry. 
August. 

Mary L. Boot. 
for August. 

Browntnc’s Science. Edward Berdoe. Poet-Lore for August. 

Mattuew Arnotp.—II. Chief Justice Coleridge. The 
New Review for August. 

Gossip asoutT Amite Rives. Ella Marie Marble. 
apolis Tribune for August 18. 

Reporters’ Yarns. Chicago Herald for August 19. 

Mary R. P. Hatcu. With Portrait. V. V. Twitchel. 
Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H. ) for June. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR A STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 
J. F. McLain. Office for August. 

Tue Law or Lipet. PartI. Z. F. Wharton. 
(Calif. ) Budget for August. 

Fitz-Greene HAuueck’s Scrap-Book. Joel Benton. Mew 
York Herald, Cleveland Leader for August 18. 


Witutam Brack at Work. Neil MacDonald. Brooklyn 
Citizen, Cleveland Plain- Dealer, Kansas City Journal, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, Denver Republican for August 18. 


“H.H.H.” Hartford ( Conn.) 


John McGovern. Atchison ( Kan.) 


Reprinted from 


Scribner's 


Anne Ferris Muir. 


Lippincott’s 


Melville Philips. Lippin- 


Mrs. J. G. Healy. Queries for August 
Elizabeth Snyder Roberts. Queries for 


Marie E. Zakrezewska, M.D. Queries 


Minne- 


Marysville 


Tue PHonoGRaAPH IN Use. 
Times for August 20. 

Henry Lapoucnere. Boston Home Journal for August 17. 

EnGutsH AuTHors AT Dinner. Annie Wakeman. Boston 
Herald for July 22. 

Tue WRITING oF Plays. Steele Mackaye. 
zen, St. Louis Post-Dispatch for July 28. 

DuMAs THE YOUNGER FIGHTING FOR FAME. 
Herald for July 28. 


How Paper Is Maps. 


Brooklyn Citi- 


New York 


Christian Union for August 1. 

Mona Carrp at Home. Reprinted from Galignani in 
New York Tribune for August 1. 

New York Reporters. Boston Herald for July 29. 

Tue GrowTH or Newspapers. New York Mail and Ex- 
press for August 8. 

Op Literary New York. Buffalo Express for August 4. 
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Reporters aS Detectives. Walter Wellman. 
(N. Y. ) Herald for July 19. 
“ Evetyn Doucias” at Home. 
ton Herald for August 5. 
How Writ1nc Pays. 
22. 

TENNYSON AT EIGHTY. 
and E xpress for August 3. 

Wosurn Newspapers. 
August 8. 

NortH NEBRASKA NEWSPAPERS. 
Bee for July 21. 

P1oNgER CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPERS. 
for July 16. 

HOLMES AND TENNYSON. 
for August 4. 

DanisH AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
for August 4. 

GERMAN Papers. 
July 20. 

Joun P. Morton. 
August 3. 

Wituiam M. Patron. 
August 10. z 

Why Tuere Are So Few Motuers In Fiction. Atlantic 
Monthly tor August. 


Rochester 


Annie Wakeman. Bos- 


“M.G.” New York Star for July 


Edmond Gosse. Mew York Mail 
Woburn ( Mass.) City Press for 
Ed. A. Fry. Omaha 
San Francisco Cail 


Paul Pronger. New York Press 


New York Tribune 
Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Express for 


With Portrait. Harger’s Weekly for 


With Portrait. /Journa/ist for 


Tue CasH VALve oF A Book Review. 
North American Review for August. 

LEAVES FROM A DRAMATIST’s Diary. 
North American Review for August. 

ALLEN THORNDIKE Rice. W. E. Gladstone. North A meri- 
can Review for August. 

Wuat SHALL CHILDREN READ? 
Cosmopolitan for August. 

Favorite Novets oF AMERICAN NovBgLIsTs. 
Magazine for August. 

Mrs. Mary C. Huncerrorp. Portrait. 
August. 

Joun Watson. 
August. 

Some RATIONAL BooKSHELVES AND How To MAKE THEM. 
With Diagrams. Mark Mallett. American Workman (New 
York ) for July 25. 

IplosyNCRACIES OF Book CATALOGUES. 
Bangs. Harfper’s Weekly for August 17. 

Pen-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— V. Ernest Knaufft. 
Art Amateur for August. 

Tennyson’s First Fuicut. With Portrait. 
Dyke. Scribner's Magazine for August. 

Tue Two Locxstey Hatis. T.R. Lounsbury. Scridner’s 
Magazine for August. 

A Port or Frencn CaNnapa. Louis Honoré Fréchette. 
Paul T. Lafleur. Atlantic Monthly for August. 

On tHE Proposgp ABOLITION OF THE PLoT. 
Wentworth Higginson. /ndependent for July 25. 

Joun Boyte O’Rettty. “ Athenian.”” Mew York Press 
for August 11. 

Tue Otp Notion or Portry. John Vance Cheney. Over- 
land Monthly for August. 

Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 
Buyer for August. 

Sir Water Scorr. Mowbray Morris. Reprinted from 
Macmillan’s Magazine in Eclectic Magazine for August. 

Tue Biste in Tennyson. With Portrait. Henry Van Dyke. 
Century for August. 


O. B. Bunce. 


Dion Boucicault. 


Kate Douglass Wiggin. 


Belford’s 


Home-Maker for 


With Portrait. Phonographic World for 


John Kendrick 


Henry Van 


Thomas 


With Portrait. Book 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Portraits. Book Buyer for August. 

Tuomas Harpy: Tuk Historian oF Wessex. J. M. 
Barrie. Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Eclectic 
Magazine for August. 

Tue OvTLook FoR THE AMERICAN Pogt. J. H. Haggerty. 
America for August 1. 

WuatT ts A DRAMA 
August 1. 

Tue First Days oF THE TYPEWRITER. 
Phonographic World for August. 

Mr. FITZGERALD AND Mrs. Browninc. T. W. Higginson. 
Harper's Bazar for August 17. 

EpWARD FitzGeRALp. Edmond Gosse. Reprinted from Fort- 
nightly Review in Book News for August. 

Ggorce MerepitH as A THeorist. Tompkins McLaugh- 
lin. New Englander and Yale Review for August. 
Cuartes Duptey Warner. With Portrait. 

News for August. 
CHARLEs Dickens AS AN Epitor. Charles Dickens, Jr. 
English Illustrated Magazine for August. 
Samuet L. CLemens. With Portrait. 
August. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Home Lirg. Francis Smith. Drake's Maga- 
zine for August. 

On WriTINnG For Synpicatss. T. W. Higginson. Harper's 
Bazar for August 10. 

Mr. Howg.ts AND THE Drama. Daniel Spillane. 
for July. 
THE 
August. 

SARAH OrRNE JeEweTT. With Portrait. 
Literary World in Book News for August. 

Improper Novets. Amelia E. Barr. Book News for 
August. 

Tue ArT oF SUGGESTION. 
for August 8. 

FicTioN AND THE YouNnG Girt. Reprinted from London 
News in Bookmart for August. 


Maurice Thompson. America for 


Charles E. Weller. 


Literary 


Treasure Trove for 


Theatre 
Asuse oF Fiction. Walter Lewin. 
Reprinted from 


Maurice Thompson. America 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Four hundred men are busily at work in 
Washington laying the foundations of the new 
Congressional Library Building. 


Alfred Trumble says in the Pittsburg Bulletin 
that Belford, Clarke, & Co. are to publish a new 
illustrated weekly that willrival Harper's Weekly 
and Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 


Referring to Browning’s obscurity, one of the 
correspondents of THE WRITER says: “ Other 
poets who have treated topics just as high and 
just as vital can be understood without being 
explained. Mr. Browning alone can be ex- 
plained without being understood.” 


Henry James is spending the dreary months 
of August and September in London, writing 
all the harder because he has a vacation from 
his more pressing social duties. 
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General Lew Wallace, author of the justly re- 
nowned “ Ben Hur,” is very fond of horseback 
riding, and takes daily rides on his large black 
pacing horse. His home is at Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

The American Press Company, Baltimore, 
will publish in October the first number of the 
No-Name Magazine, which will not depend for 
success upon the fame of its contributors. 
Articles will be accepted on their merits alone, 
without regard to signatures, but no contribu- 
tion will be accepted from any one who is nota 
subscriber for the magazine. In the first num- 
ber will be printed an unpublished poem of 
Edgar A. Poe, and the first of a series of 
sketches of American booksellers, from the 
earliest to the present time. 


Ingersoll Lockwood, author of “The Perfect 
Gentleman,” “ Legal Don’ts,” “Old Saws with 
New Teeth,” etc., and also editor of Zhe Book 
Lover, The Bookmaker, etc., has a new book 
in press with Lee & Shepard entitled “ Little 
Baron Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bulger.” 
It is a quarto of three hundred pages, and has 
been illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 
The idea of this juvenile is to charm the young 
mind by portraying a remarkable affection be- 
tween the “Little Baron” and his wonderful 
four-footed companion. 


The Western Authors and Artists’ Club will 
meet in Kansas City, Wednesday, October 2. 
There will probably be a two-days’ session, and 
a large attendance is promised. 


In the September number of the orth 
American Review, Lloyd Bryce, who succeeds 
the late Allen Thorndike Rice as editor, makes 
an announcement that “the more effectually to 
carry out the wish ” of Mr. Rice, he ( Mr. Bryce ) 
has become the sole proprietor of the Review, 
and will conduct it on the lines already estab- 
lished. It will continue the policy of having 
“topics of commanding interest ” discussed by 
“ representative writers, whose words and names 
carry authority with them.” The Review will 
be equally open to the representatives of both 
sides of every vexed question, having no 
opinions of its own, or,as Mr. Bryce puts it, re- 
maining “impartial on subjects on which the 
mind of the world is divided.” 


Both Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning will 
have ready in the autumn new volumes of 
shorter pieces. Each will contain some col- 
lected fragments, but the larger portion of the 
contents will be new to the reading public. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce for early 
publication “ Literary Landmarks: A Guide to 
Good Reading for Young People, and Teachers’ 
Assistant,” by Mary E. Burt, teacher of litera- 
ture, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, 
Ill. 


Several Boston newspaper men of long ex- 
perience have united with men of capital in the 
formation of a stock company known as the 
Transatlantic Publishing Company, which will 
issue in a few weeks the first number of a large 
semi-monthly paper under the title of Zhe 
Transatlantic : A Mirror of European Life and 
Letters. In this paper will be presented the 
cream of the interesting and important news 
and literary matter which is found in the daily, 
weekly, and monthly press of the entire conti- 
nent of Europe, and of which the American 
public has heretofore been kept in almost total 
ignorance. Levying upon the best productions 
of the brightest minds in the world, it will be 
seen that the projected publication must at once 
command the attention of all reading people, 
and especially of the peculiarly literary class. 
As there will be no original matter in the paper, 
however, and as the working force already in- 
cludes a competent corps of editors and trans- 
lators, the new publication will afford no field 
for the employment of additional American 
talent. 


George W. Cable has been lecturing at Chau- 
tauqua. During his career as a reader Mr. Cable 
has travelled much; he has now visited every 
State in the Union excepting Texas and Arkan- 
sas, and every Territory excepting Wyoming 
and Indian Territory. This enlarged expe- 
rience may be partly responsible for a new ex- 
periment on which he is just venturing, the 
writing of a novel which is to be American 
rather than local in its nature, and which may 
deal with other than Creole characters. The 
work is already outlined, but no title has yet 
been decided on. Mr. Cable is also giving 
attention to studies of the South. 
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N. J. Clodfelter, a young attorney at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., turned his attention to literature 
about two years ago. His first noted venture 
was a work of fiction entitled “Snatched from 
the Poor-house.” A check from his publishers, 
Peterson Bros., for $213.50 for the sale of the 
book for the month of July well shows its 
popularity. More than 171,000 volumes of the 
book have been sold in sixteen months. 


To “Grangerize” a book is to extend it by 
extra-illustration, that is, by the insertion of 
prints, directly or indirectly illustrative of the 
text, and is so called from James Granger, an 
Oxfordshire vicar, who wrote a history of Eng- 
land, which he called the “ Biographical His- 
tory,” two volumes, quarto. The first edition 
was printed on one side of the paper only, 
more readily to permit the insertion of prints 
by collectors. 


George Eliot’s publisher paid $35,000 for the 
copyright of “ Romola,” — which, it is said, was 
probably the highest price ever paid down in 
full for a novel of that length. The speculation 
failed, only about fifteen hundred copies of the 
original high-priced edition being sold. 


John Boyle O’Reilly has awarded the Scran- 
ton Truth’s prize of $100 to Homer Greene, of 
Honesdale, Penn., for the words of an American 
sea song. There were more than two hundred 
competitors for the prize. Mr. Greene’s song 
was entitled “ The Banner of the Sea,” and Mr. 
O’Reilly says it possesses the elements of an 
admirable national song. Mr. Greene is the 
author of the disputed poem, “ What My Lover 
Said.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s library at Hawarden is one 
of the finest private libraries in England. It 
has more than 20,000 volumes. Mr. Gladstone 
lends his books to any one in the neighbor- 
hood who wants to read them. Formerly people 
could keep them as long as they liked, but a 
few years ago the rule was made that a book 
could be kept for one month only. It is the 
regular free library of the district. 


An interesting literary organization is the 
Delphian Historical Society, of Geneva, N. Y., 
the object of which is “the literary and social 


improvement of its members.” Its prime ob- 
ject is to encourage the study of standard 


authors, and the maintaining of its social 
interests. It has seventy members. The 
Delphian was established in 1882, and its 
miscellaneous publications now number fifty- 
one. 


In Harper's Magazine for September Mr. 
Howells enters into a friendly controversy with 
William Sharp in regard to the latter’s belief 
that “there is a romantic revival imminent in 
our poetic literature.” 


Of the characters in “Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” Mr. Hughes says: “They were none of 
them taken as portraits, though I hope they are 
something like living folk. I could not tell you 
what you ask if I wished, but I could name 
dozens of boys I knew whom I had more or less 
in mind and tried to boil down for the book.” 


Charles M. Snyder, a Pennsylvanian, who has 
done some graceful things in humorous verse, 
is to be the editor of a new department in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. This department is to 
be one of humor, with illustrations, and will be 
begun in the September number. 


The copy sent in by contributors to the “Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” is all printed 
by typewriter before it is examined by the edi- 
tor, Leslie Stephen. This method has many 
advantages ; not the least of which is that it en- 
ables him to make a calculation as to the space 
which each biography would occupy in print. 

Professor James Bryce is on his return from 
India. 

Oscar Wilde will retire from the editorship 
of the Woman's World after the publication of 
the September number. 


Lord Carnarvon is busy with the book which 
Messrs. Macmillan are to bring out in the 
autumn. The letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
which he is editing, are very interesting, re- 
lating to the political and social news of his 
time. Lord Carnarvon has written a preface 
and copious notes. 


Amanda M. Douglas, the novelist, has for the 
past sixteen years been the chief support of her 
father and sister, and most of the time of her 
mother also. During all these years she has 
written, on an average, two novels a year; in 
fact, she has been so busy that she has seldom 
been away from home for a week at a time. 
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The new building erected for Rand, McNally, 
& Co., of Chicago, is probably the largest and 
most complete building ever erected exclusively 
for the printing and publishing business. It 
has ten stories and a basement, covers an area 
150 by 165 feet, and its framework is entirely of 
steel. Its owners are so confident of its fire- 
proof qualities that they will carry no insurance. 
The building contains seven acres of floors, and 
there is glass enough in it to glaze the windows 
of one hundred dwellings of ten rooms each. 


The Boston Advertiser, on Thursday, August 
29, celebrated Dr. Oliver Wendeli Holmes’ 
birthday by a special issue containing an article 
on the “ Autocrat,” by his friend, F. B. Sanborn, 
letters from all his surviving classmates of 
Harvard, ’29, and other features. 


Graham R. Tomson, who has contributed 
frequent poems to the magazines, is an English- 
woman, Mrs. Sharp by name. She is described 
as tall, lithe, with Spanish complexion and 
Greek profile, and “ with the blackest hair, that 
falls nearly to her feet, and which she wears in 
great rope-like coils.” 


An etching by that famous French etcher, 
P. Le Rat, forms the frontispiece of the Septem- 
ber number of Cassell & Co.’s Magazine of Art. 
The etching is of a painting, “In the Chimney 
Corner,” by Adolf Menzel, a German artist 
whom England admires very much. The whole 
magazine is full of interest to art lovers. 


Victor Hugo’s saying, “ This is the woman’s 
century,” has been chosen for the motto of a 
bi-weekly journal which will be established in 
New York by Mrs. J. C. Croly (“Jennie 
June”). The paper will be called Zhe Cycle, 
and among editorial contributors already se- 
cured are Julia Ward Howe, Moncure D. Con- 
way, “Olive Thorne,” and “Vidette.” The 
first number will be issued September 19. 

Edward Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead 
are to edit the Mew England Magazine, an 
illustrated monthly, which is to be published in 
Boston, and of which the first issue, “a Ply- 
mouth number,” was promised for August 31. 
The periodical is a continuation of the old Mew 
England Magazine, into which new life has 
been inspired by a new management. The 
magazine will be devoted especially to New 


England life and history, but will concern itself 
with whatever pertains to general American 
development and is of interest to the American 
people. 

J. B. Lippincott Company announce for early 
publication “Gold That Did Not Glitter,” a 
new novel by Mr. Dabney, the author of “ Don 
Miff.” 

D. C. Heath & Co. publish at once “ The 
State; or, Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics,” by Woodrow Wilson, author of * Con- 
gressional Government.” 


Andrew Lang writes in Scribner's for Sep- 
tember of Alexandre Dumas. The article is 
full of anecdote and descriptions of Dumas’ 
personality, and contains an unusually fine 
portrait. 


The mid-season number of F. G. Barry's 
successful Richfield News contains poems by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Clinton Scollard, 
and two full-page illustrations, “Sheep on a 
Dusty Road,” by J. A. S. Monks, and “Le 
Réveil,” by Frances Hunt Throop, in addition 
to all the departments of a model society paper. 

The Magazine of Poetry, Buffalo, N. Y., in 
its third number, for July, contains poems, 
with brief biographic sketches, of twenty-eight 
persons, American and English, man and 
woman, who have written verse, and portraits 
are given of fifteen of these. The Americans 
include Mary Mapes Dodge, Florence Earle 
Coates, May Riley Smith, Constance Faunt Le 
Roy Runcie, Ida Donna Coolbrith, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, Helen Maud Merrill, Re- 
becca Ruter Springer, Jessie F. O’Donnell, 
Horatio Nelson Powers, Charles Goodrich 
Whiting, Edgar Fawcett, Charles J. O'Malley, 
John Vance Cheney, James Berry Bensel, 
Edmund Flagg, Simeon Tucker Clark, Charles 
Granger Blanden, Franklin Evert Denton, 
William S. Lord, Will Wallace Harney, and 
Robert Rexdale. The English, Scotch, and 
Irish are Katharine Tynan, Samuel Wadding- 
ton, George MacDonald, George Meredith; 
and there is a Canadian, Thomas O’Hagan. 
Besides these sample poems, there is a group 
of marine poems, a number of single poems, 
and a gleaning of verses from newspapers and 
magazines. 





